THE    HONEYSUCKLE    AND    THE    BEE

placidly in the placid water, I wondered about the
urbanization of our recent literature, the loss of religion,
of passion, of humour, of historical sense, and of style. I
remembered that, when I was young, those of us who
were constantly aware of the mystery of life, who cared
for continuity, who had no illusions about automatic
progress, who did not necessarily believe that to-morrow
would be better than to-day or that to-day was neces-
sarily better than yesterday, used to curl our lips at Mr.
Bernard Shaw and Mr. H. G. Wells, the oracles of that
time, both of whom, we held, might have been men-of-
letters leaving permanent legacies behind them had they
not chosen rather to produce cheap-jack systems in
journalistic language. What we would have thought
could we have foreseen the present day I do not know: a
day which lacks even idols with feet of clay, a day of
painters mincingly fencing with technique, of musicians
who make cacophonous noises or linger tediously in dark
forests of echoes, of versifiers who attempt to astound by
fanatical or cynical opinions or lack of melody. We
shouldn't have believed it could happen; and perhaps it
wouldn't have happened if it hadn't been for the war
which blew to pieces a whole generation which had just
learnt to reconcile faith with fact, song with reality, and
left its children too weak and bewildered to face an age,
after all no wickeder than previous ages though its
machines may be more terrible than theirs, in which all
the easy optimisms from Rousseau's onwards have been
thrown into the dust-bin after the philosophies,
theologies and ethics that those replaced.
"Lord, how hot is it!" The sweat was pouring down
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